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pattern-maker,  who seems to have faded out, were
amongst them) before the war; or it may be that music
has been gradually dwindling since Brahms: but can it
be doubted that the great performers were better then
than now?  Sarasate and Joachim hardly belong to the
period, though I heard them both.  Nor Patti, though
her old and cracking voice had brought tears to my
eyes at the end of one of the last of her many farewells.
But Calve was still singing; Caruso and Melba were in
their prime, and for those in London to whom singing
meant above all Lieder there was Elena Gerhardt, at
her   greatest   with   Nikisch   accompanying;   George
Henschel  (who, when he was nearly eighty, used to
descend on me at my office and warble Schubert with
little power but all the old intelligence and sweetness)
and, more modest, but perfect in a small hall, Plunket
Greene, so full of human wit and understanding, and
absolute master of his voice.   Pachmann would return
again and again, playing Chopin as nobody (except
possibly Chopin) can ever have played him; more and
more eccentric as the years went by, joking with the
audience and telling them precisely what was what, but
with fingers like rippling streams. But to me there was
above all Ysaye, who magnetized me more than any
player of any instrument whom I ever heard, and much
more than Kubelik or Kreisler or any of the amazingly
brilliant violin prodigies who have succeeded him.

I heard him many times before need drove him to
become a conductor at Cincinnati or Milwaukee and
stole him from Europe and the violin. Most of all I
remember him when, with that firm, clear player the